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they have completed their general education. Their gen-
eral education and their special education, therefore, go on
together. Henceforth, the students must be considered as
men whose general education has been finished, and fin-
ished with great success. Greek, Latin, and mathematics
will no longer be parts of the course of study. The whole
education will be special, and ought, in some departments,
to be of a different kind from that which has hitherto been
given.
We are far, indeed, from wishing to detract from the
merit of those professors, all of them highly respectable and
some of them most eminent, who have taught law and
political economy at Haileybury. But it is evident that
a course of lectures on law or political economy given to
boys of eighteen, who have been selected merely by favour,
must be a very different thing from a course of lectures on
law or political economy given to men of twenty-three, who
have been selected on account of their superior abilities
and attainments. As respects law, indeed, we doubt
whether the most skilful instructor will be able at Hailey-
bury to impart to his pupils that kind of knowledge which
it is most desirable that they should acquire. Some at
least of the probationers ought, we conceive, not merely
to attend lectures, and to read well chosen books on juris-
prudence, but to see the actual working of the machinery
by which justice is administered. They ought to hear legal
questions, in which great principles are involved, argued
by the ablest counsel, and decided by the highest courts in
the realm. They ought to draw up reports of the argu-
ments both of the advocates and of the judges. They ought
to attend both civil and criminal trials, and to take notes
of the evidence, and of the discussions and decisions
respecting the evidence. It might be particularly desirable
that they should attend the sittings of the Judicial Com-
mittee of the Privy Council when important appeals from